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its accomplished conductor, Carl Bergman, 
but expletives can convey no more praise 
than the simple expression, that the perform T 
ance was. as near perfection as we can ever 
hope to hear, and that it did full justice to 
the great work undertaken, and more than 
sustained the unapproachable position of the 
New York Philharmonic Society. 
. Mr. Richard Hoffman, the special favorite 
of New York society, first for his high talent 
which is undeniable, and next for his unaf- 
feoted modesty, which is as natural as it is 
rare, performed Mozart's piano" Concerto in 
D minor,, with the_Cadenzas by Jr'N.^Hum- 
meL This concerto wbuld hardly be.attempt- 
ed by any one less certain of the perfection 
of his technique, '.than Richard Hoffman; for 
the simplicity of its construction would ex- 
pose technical imperfections, which the thun- 
ders and eccentricities of Liszt assist to conr 
■ ceal. In this concerto all the delicacies and 
refinements of pianism are required; a sin- 
gle note wanting or misplaced would, be de- 
tected by an ordinary ear; all the finer graces 
of execution are laid bare before the hearer, 
and nothing less than perfect execution would 
render their seeming baldness or triteness 
satisfactory and delightful. When we say 
that Richard Hoffman filled out the full mea- 
sure of these requirements, we indicate the 
kind of player he is, and place him in the 
position which we believe he holds, as one 
of the first pianists of the age. Like Thai- 
berg, he has learned the art of only using a 
power equal to the resistance— an' art' which 
brings out' all the finest qualities of the piano; 
he who uses more disturbs the natural vibra- 
tions, and although he may produce thunder, 
he loses all purity of tone, without which, pi- 
ano-playing degenerates into noise and ex- 
aggeration. 

Mr. Hoffman's performance of the concer- 
to waa a brilliant success, displaying refine- 
ment, grace, precision, brilliance and senti- 
ment — nothing could exceed the limpid beau- 
ty of his trillps— -and elicited both from the 
orchestra and. the audience the most enthusi 
astic applause, resulting in an encore, which 
he tried to avoid, but ultimately acknowl- 
edged by playing a brief but beautiful ma- 
zourka, altogether too brief considering its 
exquisite performance. 

The magnificent Grand Chickering piano 
on which. Mr. Hoffman played wfis never; 
handled in a more masterly ' manner. The 
(esthetic beauty of its tone^was developed by 
his -fine touch, and all the rare qualities 
which have made these instruments so fa 
mous were revealed in their richness and 
baauty. A tone so entirely pure, so vocal, 
.8,0 sympathetic, and yet so brilliant anl pow- 
erful, we never heard from any other instru- 
ment, and there are no tern* too strong to 
express our admiration of its perfection. 

Schumann's overture, Manfred, was, su- 



perbly playecL It is hardly as marked as 
most of the works of thus master, and many 
of its best points -are -clearly traceable to the 
Eroica Symphony by Beethoven. 

Madame Camilla Urso performed the whole 
of Mendelssohn's Concerto in E. We have 
spoken of her performance of this Concerto 
before, and while we do not agree with her 
reading of it as a whole, we render homage 
to her fine talent and brilliant acquirements. 
The first movement needs more fire, more 
energy of passion; the second movement re- 
quires, in certain passages, a greater aban- 
don, and the third movement' should "be far 
less prestissimo than as taken by M'me Urso. 
But, differing from her on these points, we 
gladly accord her the warmest praise for her 
clear, brilliant and accurate manipulation, 
for her refined sentiment, and for her pure 
womanly pathos. As she reads it, and we 
hardly see how a woman could read it other- 
wise, it could hardly be more perfectly, more 
exquisitely played. There is a pathos in her 
tone which touches every heart, and this, 
added to her perfect intonation and faultless 
execution, gives her a command over her au- 
diences which compels success; and makes 
her the centre of attraction wherever she ap- 
pears. The applause at the close of the con- 
oerto was loud and "unanimous, and so con- 
tinuous that she, although declining an en- 
core, was compelled to come forward and ac- 
knowledge the well deserved tribute to her 
merits. * ..•-■': 

Liszt's "Mazeppa" is certainly a remarka- 
ble, and in many respects a great composi- 
tion. It is imaginative, and to a degree, co- 
herently 'descriptive. It is daring in its cal- 
culated effects, braving the charge of eccen- 
tricity and monotony in its prolonged solos, 
in consistently carrying out the idea, and 
braving it successfully. It was played to 
perfection and was truly grand in effect. 

With this closed one of the most brilliant 
concerts ever given by the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, and we congratulate the conductor, 
the Society and the President upon its com- 
plete and perfect success. 
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ITALIAN OPERA.— ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC. 



We have, to announce, and with much re- 
gret, that the Italian Opera has closed, at 
least for the present. The performance an- 
nounced for last Monday night did not take 
place, in consequence of a strike among the 
male chorus singers for remuneration, to 
which, as far as we can understand, they 
were not entitled. The audience was dis- 
missed and the money returned, since which 
time no official announcement of resump- 
tion of business has appeared.. 
* It is well known that the fall season of 
Opera was not successful, indeed it is ru- 
mored that a very heavy loss was incurred, 



and that there was little prospect ahead to 
induce the management to desire to continue 
the costly enterprise. The fashionable pub- 
lic apparently had lost much of its interest 
in Italian Opera ; the patronage was luke- 
warm, than which nothing can be more fa- 
tal ; and the outside publio did not seem 
willing to pay the high prices, which the 
vast expenses of the establishment rendered 
it necessary to impose. From these or other 
causes the Opera languished, and we should 
doubt me policy of resuming it at the pres- 
'ent Season, although everyone will regret the 
ill-fortune that has attended the enterprise 
of the popular manager, Max Maretzek. 

Postscript.— At the last moment we learn 
that Max Maretzek will resume his season on 
Monday evening next, Nov. 25th. The re- 
cusant chorus-singers have repented and. 
crave forgiveness. " Romeo and Quilietta " 
will be performed on Monday evening with 
the original cast, when we hope to Bee a 
crowded audience assembled. 



EDITORIAL ITEMS. 



The arrival of Charles Dickens. — The 
Dickens excitement has reached a high 
pitch in Boston. Every tioket for 
his readings was disposed of before his 
arrival; Ticknor & Fields, where the tickets 
were for sale, was besieged by such a dense 
and eager crowd that a strong police force 
was necessary to preserve order. On his 
arrival a brilliant ovation would have been 
tendered him, but tired by his long voyage 
he left the steamer n a tug, and arrived un- 
noticed, by which thousands of his admirers 
were disappointed. The feeling and action 
of Boston is the key-tone of the whole Uni- 
ted States. Everywhere he will filid a wel- 
come, hearty, enthusiastic and appreciative; 
for of all living authors Dickens is the most 
read and the most thoroughly appreciated in 
this country. We have no desire to see the 
scenes of the post repeated, but we cannot 
imagine any honor too great, or-any welcome 
too cordial to the writer who has stamped 
his mark upon the age and used his grand 
gifts in the. service of 'humanity, in correct- 
ing great evils, and asserting '{he right in op- 
position to red-tapeism, and the legends of 
old, worn but and corrupt institutions. 

We welcome Charles Dickens with all our 
heart, for we, like all others, owe him life- * 
long gratitude for the pure and - intense en- 
joyment his great works-have afforded us. 

Our fair and talented countrywoman, Mad- 
ame Yanzini, has just concluded the terms of 
a brilliant engagement for the ensuing sea- 
son at La Scala, Milan. The directors of 
that theatre came to hear her in Paris, and 
concluded the engagement at once. When 
we consider that Madame Yanzini has been 
but two winters on the stage, this engage- 



